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From the Journal of Job Scott. 
ON CHRISTIAN DISCIPLINE. 


Though there appears to be cause of mourn- 
ing in most meetings we were at, in this visit, 
yet I believe it may safely be said there is also 
a hopeful remnant, who are engaged at heart 
for God’s glory, and the welfare of Zion. 
These have often to go mourning on their 
way, and bowed down under a sense of the 
great slackness and declension on the one 
hand, and the wild-fire zeal of divers (which 
spreads desolation, and seems as if in some 
places, it would almost eat up every green 
thing), on the other. Although I have suf- 
fered much, in spirit, by reason of the first of 
these evils, in some places, I have not seen or 
felt any thing that has been so sorrowful to 
me, as the prevalence of this kind of unsanc- 
tified zeal, in some other places, under a spe- 
cious notion of reformation, cleansing the 
camp, cutting off rotten members, &c. And 
though T am abundantly sensible, that refor- 
mation and cleansing are greatly wanting, 
yet I know of nothing which operates more 
powerfully against a real reformation, than 
this forward, fiery kind of zeal. I am per- 
suaded it has done great hurt, in some places, 
almost extinguishing all the feelings of ten- 
derness and charity iu the minds of some, 
creating parties, disunity, schisms, and hard- 
thinking, and has even done much toward 

rejudicing many, otherwise well-minded 
Friends, against good and wholesome disci- 


NOT GO; KEBF HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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pline in the church, and in families. These 
observing the wild work which this zeal 
makes, grow almost afraid of all zeal, and 
even of the very name of zeal ; and so erring 
on the other hand, let things run to confusion 
through slackness. 

Oh! the necessity of laboring for good 
order! and oh, that it may be done with ten- 
derness, meekness, love, and forbearance! 
For I do not believe that labers bestowed 
more in order to cut off, than to reform and 
restore, will ever reach the true witness in 
the minds of offenders. But when offenders 
are labored with in the spirit of meekness and 
love, with an earnest desire for their amend- 
ment, welfare and restoration) the only right 
way and object of laboring with them), it is 
pretty certain, if their day is not over, to 
reach the witness, more or less, in their minds, 
and to fix such an evidence therein, that 
though they may reject and spurn at such 
faithful labors, and those who thus bestow 
them ; yet, if ever such offenders feel the ten- 
dering visitations of divine grace powerfully 
extended to them, they can, and generally 
will, look back upon the labors bestowed on 
them by their brethren, and have a feeling 
testimony and acknowledgment in their minds, 
that they have been sought unto and labored 
with in love, good-will, and tenderness. This 
very much uniies them in love to their friends, 
although they may have been constrained, 
on account of the obstinacy of such trans- 
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gressore, to deny unity with them as members. 
But now, having in the day of renewed visi- 
tation, such a lively sense of the love and 
tenderness wherein they were labored with 
and disowned, they are willing to own that 
they were justly dealt with. And oh! how 
powerfully does this co-operate with the work- 
ings of redeeming grace, in the visitations 
thereof to their souls; and it helps to draw 
them back to their brethren, in a disposition 
eordially to make full condemnation of their 
offences, and to make up the breach occa- 
sioned thereby, or become reconciled to their 
brethren. 

Oh! how do I wish there may never be any 
labors bestowed upon offenders, in any other 
disposition ; for offenders are not generally in 
a condition to bear harsh dealing. Although 


truth, endeavoring to win the hearts of such 
as have gone astray. A young tree or twig, 
in a cold, frosty day, by being rashly or sud- 
denly laid hold of, in order to bend or twist 
it, may very soon be broken, snapt off, and 
rendered useless; but, by being gradually 
warmed by the fire, or by waiting till a 
warmer day or season, and then gently bend- 
ing or twisting. it may be rendered very plia- 
ble, and wrought into any position, or handled 
in any manner that is desired, and so become 
useful to the husbandman. Much s0 it is 
with a young man or woman, as with a young 
tree or twig. Let them geta little out of the 
way, and into a cold state aud condition, and 
then attempt suddenly and rashly to bend 
them, or make them submit and comply, and 
alas! how brittle they appear! how they 


plain dealing, in tenderness, is ever commend- | crack! how short they break! and how ut- 


able ; yet to fall censoriously upon the poor 
creature who is overtaken with, or in a fault, 
and rashly to reprove or condemn, and repre- 
hend him, tends directly to beget obstinacy 
and resentment in him ; and perhaps will in- 
duce him to throw out unguarded expressions 
or scornful language, and to wish himself dis- 
owned and separated from such hard-hearted 
people. Here the wound is aggravated, and 
the zealous Jaborers take the advantage of 
that obstinacy which themselves have kin- 
dled, and hastily judge the poor offender un- 
worthy of longer forbearance, and so forth- 
with cut him off. Thus, instead of leaving a 
witness in his heart, that he has been tenderly 
dealt with in the spirit of meekness and love, 
he becomes hardened, and very probably will 
imbibe an opinion, that there is nothing in 
our profession of an inward leader and guide ; 
or that it is a deceptious and arbitrary spirit 
of cruelty ; and so, in a day of renewed visita- 
tion, he may feel strong rising of opposition 
against the workings of truth itself; and re- 
membering the severity of Friends against 
him, he may be induced to feed on others’ 
faults, and suffer prejudice to determine him 
never to have any communion with them 
again, nor ever be like them in any thing, 
however commendable ; and so go on grow- 
ing harder and harder, to utter destruction. 
Now query, will not his blood be required of 
such unskilful and rash laborers, in the day 
of solemn inquisition ? 

I wish these things may be seriously con- 
sidered; and such as offend, tenderly dug 
about, and waited upon, as it were one year 
longer, in imitation of Him who waits long to 
be gracious. Oh! how has He waited long, 
and borne much with us! And why are we 
so hasty and censorious one with another? 
Let us cease from severity, and exercise lov- 
ing-kindness and forbearance, with plain- 
dealing, in the honesty and simplicity of the 


terly useless they become! being perhaps 
wholly ruined! But if when we perceive 
them out of the way, and grown cold and 
brittle, we hegin gently with them; and 
if they will not bear much bending or 
twisting at first trial, wait till a warmer sea- 
son, when truth may have warmed and 
softened them; or, by gently gaining upon 
them, by the softening warmth of a loving, 
tender, entreating disposition ; how may we 
gradually bend, soften, and form them, till 
they are brought to submission, condescension 
and amendment; and till they will bear to be 
handled, almost as we please; and even be- 
come useful in the work of the great Hus- 
bandman, and like the withed twig, help to 
hold the work tugether, or build up the hedge 
or fence about the vineyard. 

I have often observed, that he who, labor- 
ing with brittle offenders, has begun gently, 
felt and spoke tenderly, and continued to deal 
with meekness and gentleness, has won the 
heart of the offender, and so gained upon him, 
that he could, at length, say almost anything 
to him, deal with the greatest plainness, lay 
things close to him, and yet not offend him ; 
but prevail upon him to acknowledge his 
faults. While another person, who has rashly 
fallen on, in the language of censure and se- 
verity, has soon raised an obstinate resistance, 
shut up his own way, and done great injury 
to the cause of truth. 

I feel a serious and tender desire, that all 
zealous young Friends, who, with sincere and 
good intentions, are beginning to exercise 
themselves, or to be exercised, in the disci- 
pline of the church, may seriously and awfully 
consider the hurt that has been dore by a 
fiery zeal, without the knowledge which expe- 
rience produceth, and withhold their hand 
from rashness. For, however clearly they 


may see that things are out of order, and 
that many are greatly short of a true and 
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necessary zeal for reformation and good order, | wrote in the beginning of the second century, 


yet they should consider, that though they 
know that they themselves mean well, yet 
their judgment and experience is that of 
children, to whom moderation, wiedom, and 
necessary forbearance are generally very un- 
natural, And oh! that such may wisely sus- 
pect themselves, whilst in the heat of their 
first zeal, which may be compared to the heat 
and violence of youthful blood. Let them 
also consider, that such as have at first given 
way to this wild (though well-intended) zeal, 
if they have held on their way, in a religious 
engagement, and been favored with an ad- 
vancement and growth in religious experi- 
ence, have scarceiy ever failed to see beyond 
the weakness of that childish state, have 


_learned moderation, meekness and forbear 


ance, and have had to lament the austerity 
and severity of their former days, and often 
to mourn over the rents and breaches, the 
wounds and desolations, which their own too 
confident, self-sufficient zeal and rashness have 
occasioned. 

I believe my own sorrowful experience, and 
the present engagement of my mind, warrant 
me in thus cautioning and warning others. 
For, alas! a zeal, like what I have been 
treating of, has, in days past, bad too much 
place in my mind, and I have no doubt, has 
been exercised to the injury of others. And 
though I meant well, and thought with Paul, 
when Saul, that I did God service, and that 
truth required such a cleansing of the camp, 
as I then aimed at, yet (and it is now no 
small cause of thanksgiving und joy), my 
merciful leader and redeemer has opened my 
eyes to see my danger, and flee for my life, 
before I was ruined and destroyed by the 
flames of this wild fire. 


THE INTERMINGLING OF RELIGIONS. 
BY L. MARIA CHILD. 

Antioch, where the first church of Christians 
was gathered in Gentile lands, was on the 
high road between Europe and Asia. Ephe- 
sus, one of the earliest head-quarters of the 
Christians, was always swarming with for- 
eigners, especially with Orientals. Rome, 
where a Christian church was very early 
gathered, was full of the spoils of many con- 
quered nations, and their theories also. Alex- 
ander the Great had built the new Egyptian 
city of Alexandria, to which he was very 
desirous to attract the learning and commerce 
ofthe world. For that purpose he encouraged 
the greatest freedom of discussion, and un- 
bounded toleration of opinions. Thither 
flocked zealots and philosophers from all 
quarters, eager for controversy. Such a 
seething caldron of doctrines the world had 
never witnessed. Dion Chrysostom, who 


informs us that Greeks and Romans, Syrians, 
Ethiopians, Arabians, Persians, and travellers 
from India were always to be found in that 
cosmopolitan city. In this focus of diverse 
ideas the Christians early planted a church. 
Jewish converts to Christianity were for a 
long time extremely tenacious of their old 
Hebrew traditions and customs ; while Gen- 
tile converts, from various nations, manifested 
a great tendency to amalgamate the teachings 
of Jesus with the old ideas and ceremonies in 
which they had been educated. In the con- 
flict of sects arising from this state of things 
it was almost inevitable that the teaching of 
Jesus and his Apostles should become more 
or less largely interfuzed with ideas from 
various religions ; especially with those from 
Hindostan and Persia, which prevailed so 
extensively at that period. 

These Oriental ideas have had such a very 
important influence, not only on the faith, 
but on the social conditions of men, that it is 
worth while to trace them briefly to their 
abstract source. Orientals conceived of the 
Supreme as the Central Source of Being, 
dwelling in passionless repose in regions of 
resplendent light. He did not create any- 
thing; but all spirits radiated from him, in 
successive series of emanations, from the high- 
est sera phs down to the souls of men. Coeternal 
with him was an antagonistic principle called 
Matter; a durk,inert mass, which gave birth 
to the Devil and all forms of evil. When 
some of the lowest series of Spirits of Light 
approached the region of Matter, the Spirits 
of Darkness were attracted by their splendor 
and sought to draw them down among them- 


‘selves. They succeeded ; and thus mankind 


came into existence with ethereal souls deriv- 
ed from God and material bodies derived 
from the Devil. The only way for these 
Spirits of Light, imprisoned in Matter, to get 
back to the Divine Source whence they ema- 
nated, was to subdue the body by all sorts of 
abstinence and tormenting penance, while the 
soul was kept in steadfast contemplation on 
spiritual things. 

The Jews had quite a different theory of 
creation. They conceived of God as an active 
Being, who made the body of man with his 
own hands and then breathed a soul into it. 
Thus regarding the body as divine workman- 
ship, they had no contempt for it and did not 
consider its senses sinful. 

When these different ideas, coming from 
afar, met front to front in the Christian 
churches, they gave rise toa motley amalga- 
mation of doctrines. The most conspicuous 
specimen of this is to be found in the numerous 
sects classed under the general denomination 
of Gnostics. The name is derived from the 
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Greek word “Gncsis,” signifying wisdom ; 
and it was bestowed on them because, however 
they might differ on other points, they all 
believed that by subjugation of the senses 
human souls might be restored to their origi- 
nal oneness with God, and thus become recip- 
ients of intuitive wisdom directly emanating 
from him. With few exceptions, all these 
Gnostics were of Gentile origin, and their 
doctrines bear the obviousstamp of Hindostan 
and Persia; though it is likely that they 
derived them from various intermediate 
sources. Many of their leaders were men of 
uncommon talent and learning, wedded to 
ancient theories, but sincerely attracted by 
the teaching of Jesus. They troubled the 
Christian churches as early as the time of 
Paul, who alludes to them as “seducing 
spirits, forbidding to marry and commanding 
to abstain from meats.” Their theories proved 
very attractive, especially to scholars prone to 
abstract speculations. The celebrated Saint 
Augustine was for several years a Gnostic, 
and Christian converts were not unfrequently 
drawn aside into their erratic paths. They 
increased with-such rapidity that at one time 
their flood of Oriental ideas threatened to 
sweep away the Jewish foundations of Chris- 
tianity. In the middle of the fifth century, 
the Bishop of Cyprus records that he found a 
million of them in his diocese, and succeeded 
in bringing them all within the folds of his 
church. How much it was necessary to com- 
promise with their ideas in order to accom- 
plish that object he does not inform us. 

The different elements that were jostled 
into contact during this transition state 
of the world gave rise to much contro- 
versy that sounds odd enough to modern ears. 
The Jews were such an exclusive people, that 
Gentile nations had very little opportunity to 
become acquainted with their religious views, 
till they met together on the common ground 
of reverence for Jesus. Jehovah was to them 
an altogether foreign God ; and having no 
traditional reverence for his name, they dis- 
cussed his character as freely as we do that 
of Jupiter. It was a revolting idea to them 
that the Supreme Being could have formed 
anything out of Matter, which in their minds 
was associated with everything evil and un- 
clean. And believing that all Spirits were 
evolved, without effort, from the Central 
Source, by the mere necessity of outflowing, 
they ridiculed the idea that God worked six 
days to make the world, and then had to rest 
from his labors. They declared that if Jeho- 


rewards for obedience to his laws, he could 
not possibly be the Supreme Being, for He 
was altogether free from passion. Some of 
the Gnostics admitted that Jehovah might 
belong to one of. the inferior orders of spirits, 
evolved from the Source of Light ; others 
maintained that he must be ap Evil- Spirit, 
and that the Scriptures said to be inspired b 
him were obviously the work of the Devil. 
They all believed Jesus to be one of the Spirits 
of Light; but their ideas concerning the 
inherent wickedness of Matter led them to 
reject the idea that he could be born of a 
woman. They said he merely appeared to 
have a body, for the purpose of performing on 
earth the benevolent mission of helping Spirits 
out of the prison-house of Matter, and restoring 
them to their original oneness with God. Paul 
probably aimed a shaft at this doctrine, when 
he said, “ Every spirit that confesseth not that 
Jesus is Christ come in the flesh is not of God.” 
Asceticism, in a greater or less degree, char- 
acterized all the Gnostic sects. They despised 
all luxuries, ornaments, shows, and amuse- 
ments; everything, in fact, which contributed 
to the pleasure of thesenses. They abstained 
from wine and animal food, and ate merely 
sufficient to sustain life. They all regarded 
matrimony as incompatible with holiness ; 
and some thought it a great sin, inasmuch as 
the reproduction of human bodies was enter- 
ing into a league with spirits of Darkness to 
help them to incarcerate Spirits of Light in 
the prison-house of Matter. 

These ascetic ideas, so conspicuous in very 
ancient Hindoo writings, were, in one form or 
another, afloat almost everywhere at the time 
the Christian Church was in the process of 
formation out of a great variety of nations. 
By early emigration, or otherwise, they had 
come to prevail extensively in Egypt, where 
the deserts swarmed with hermits vowed to 
celibacy and severe mortification of the senses. 
In Grecian mythology, copied by the Romans 
there was no antagonism between Spirit and 
Matter. Those nations had never been taught 
that their bodies came from the Devil, and 
consequently they had no contempt for the 
senses. They revelled in physical enjoyment, 
and ascribed the same tendencies to their gods. 
Bacchus was their jovial companion, and 
Venus adored as the beautifier of life. But 
though the people were on such gay and 
sociable terms with their deities, philosophers 
had introduced from Egypt the sombre ideas 
of the Orient. Plato taught that Matter was 
the original Source of Evil, antagonistic to 








































vah confined his care to one people, and was|the Principle of Good. Plotinus, the most 
jealous when they gave glory to other gods, if | celebrated of his later followers, was ashamed 
his anger waxed hot when they disobeyed | of his body, though it is said to have been a 
him, if he commanded them to slaughter | remarkably beautiful one. He blushed for 
their enemies, and promised them mereearthly | his parents that they had given birth to it, 
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and any allusion to physical instincts or 
necéssities was deeply mortifying to him. 
While Egyptian zealots and Grecian philos- 
ophers were strewing abroad the seed of 
ancient asceticism, Buddhist missionaries were 
also industriously propagating it. We are 
told that travellers from India were always 
in Alexandria, which was the great focus of 
Gnostic sects. Bardesanes, one of the leaders 
of the Gnostics in the second century, wrote 
an account of religious communities in India, 
the members of which merely endured life as 
an inevitable bondage, and sought, by devout 
contemplation and severe mortification of the 
senses, to rise above the prison-house of the 
body. Mani, who lived in the third century, 
and was perhaps the most remarkable of all 
the Gnostics, studied a book called “The 
Treasury of Mysteries, by Buddha, said to 
have been born of a Virgin.” And it was a 
common doctrine with these sects that Zoro- 
aster, Buddha, and Jesus were the same Spirit 
of Light appearing on earth in different places 
and forms, for the benevolent purpose of 
bringing back to oneness with God those stray 
Spirits which had become separated from him 
by being shut up in material bodies. These 
sects, standing between the old religions and 
the new, were hotly persecuted by both. They 
finally vanished from the scene ; but for sev- 
eral centuries their theories, under various 
modifications, reappeared to trouble the 
churches. 

Every one knows that the Roman Catholic 
Church abounds in ceremonies and traditions 
of which no trace can be found in the Old 
Testament or the New. The teachers of that 
church say they are derived from the Chris- 
tian Fathers, whose authority they deem 
sacred. The prominent preachers of Christi- 
anity during the first three centuries, called 
Fathers of the Church, were, almost without 
exception, converts from the Gentile religions, 
mostly Greek and Roman. The rejection of 
foreign customs had been religiously inculca- 
ted upon Jews; and those of them who 
accepted Jesus as their promised Messiah 
retained that extreme aversion to innovation 
which characterized them as a people. But 
Gentile converts, who were far more numerous, 
had received quite a different training. Gre: 
cians easily adopted the festivals and the 
gods of other nations; and Romans mani- 
fested still greater facility in that respect. 
They never attempted to convert the numerous 
nations they conquered. If they found among 
them religious festivals which seemed useful 
or agreeable, they adopted them; and if 
they took a liking to any of their deities, they 
placed their images in the Pantheon with 
their own gods. 

These elastic habits of mind may have had 


considerable influence in producingthat system 
of politic adaptation to circumstances obsery- 
able in the Christian Church, especially after 
Constantine had made Christianity the estab- 
lished religion of the state. I believe it is 
Mosheim, who, in allusion to this process of 
adaptation to the customs of converted 
nations, says: “It is difficult to determine 
whether the heathen were most Christianized, 
or Christains most heathenized.” 

The Emperor Constantine was for forty 
years a worshipper of Apollo, God of the Sun, 
whom he regarded as his tutelary deity, his 
own especial guardian and benefactor. Many 
things show that this long habit of trust and 
reverence was never quite obliterated from 
his mind. One of the earliest acts of his 
reign was to require the universal observance 
of the Sun’s Day; for which purpose he 
issued a proclamation: “ Let all the people 
rest on the venerated Day of the Sun.” Sat- 
urday, the seventh day of the week, was the 
Sabbath of the Jews, and converts from Juda- 
ism to Christianity long continued to observe 
that as their holy day; but Christians were 
accustomed to meet together on the first day 
of the week in memory of the resurrection of 
Jesus ; and as that harmonized with the proc- 
lamation of the Emperor, and with an old 
custom in Grecian and Roman worship, the 
Sabbath of the Apostles was superseded by 
Sun-day. 

Festivals that were universally observed, 
and endeared to the populace by long habit 
and as occasions for social gatherings, were 
generally retained by the Christian Church, 
though the old forms were consecrated to new 
ideas. Almost all the ancient nations hailed 
the return of the sun from the winter solstice 
by a great festival on the 25th of December, 
during which they performed religious cere- 
monies in honor of the sun, feasted each other, 
and interchanged gifts. To have abolished 
this day would have been as unpopular among 
the masses of Gentile proselytes as the Aboli- 
tion of Thanksgiving day would bein New 
England. It was accordingly retained as the 
birthday of the “Sun of Righteousness,” con- 
cerning whose real birthday history leaves 
us entirely in the dark. The ancient Ger- 
mans observed in the early spring a festival 
in honor of Ostera, who was probably their 
Goddess of Nature, or of the Earth. Scholars 
derive her name from Oster, which signifies 
rising. The festival was to hail the rising of 
Nature from her winter sleep. Oster-fires 


were kindled in honor of the returning 
warmth, and Oster-eggs were exchanged ; the 
egg being an ancient and very common sym- 
bol of fecundity, or germinating life. Teu- 
tonic converts to Christianity were allowed to 
keep up their old festival, but they were 
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taught to do it honor of the rising of Jesus, 
instead of the rising of Nature. Easter-fires 
are still kindled, and Easter-eggs, variously 
ornamented, are still wubeee in several 
Catholic countries. Almost all ancient na- 
tions had a great festival in the spring. The 
Jewish Passover occurred at that season. 
Converts from all nations were well satisfied 
to keep up their old holiday and accept its 
new significance. 

Religious ceremonies in honor of departed 
ancestors were universal in the ancient world. 
Beside the prayers and offerings at tombs by 
private families, the Romans annually set 
apart a day for religious ceremonies in mem- 
ory of all their deceased ancestors. This 
custom was perpetuated by the Catholic 
Church under the name of All Soul’s day. 
The day kept by Romans in honor of their 
departed heroes and benefactors was trans- 
ferred to the honor of the Christian martyrs 
under the name of All Saint’s day. 

Mortals, finding themselves surrounded by 


ivory, or gold. Beautiful drinking vessels 
were dedicated to Bacchus, as thank-offerings 
for productive vine-yards. Successful poets 
and orators adorned the temples of Apollo 
and the Muses with crowns and harps of 
ivory inlaid with gold. Individuals commem- 
orated the birth of children, or recovery from 
sickness, or escape from danger, by offerin 

to their tutelary deities, more or less costly 
according to their wealth, such as garlands, 
cups of gold or silver, sculptured images, 
embroidered mantles, and other rich garments. 
Every five years the people of Athens 
expressed their gratitude to Pallas for protect- 
ing their city by carrying to her temple, in 
grand procession, a white robe embroidered 
all over with gold. Pictures were often hung 
in the temples representing some scene or 
event which excited peculiar thankfulness to 
the gods. When people changed their em- 
ployments or modes of life, it was customary 
to dedicate implements or articles of furniture 
to some »ppropriate deity. When beautiful 


solemn mysteries, feeling the need of constant | women grew old, they placed their mirrors in 
protection, and unable to comprehend the Infi- | the temple of Venus. Shepherds dedicated 
nite Being from whom existence is derived,!to Pan the pipes with which they had been 


have always manifested a strong tendency to| 
bring God nearer to themselves by means of , 
intermediate spiritual agents. Almost every 
ancient nation had some Mother Goddess, 
whose favor they sought to propitiate by 


accustomed to call their flocks, and fishermen 
offered their nets to the Nereids. The partic- 
ular occasion which induced the offering was 
sometimes inscribed on the article; and where 
that was not convenient, the story was writ- 


prayers and offerings. As Osiris and Isis ten on a tablet and hung up with it. The 
were believed to take especial care of Egypt, pillars and walls of the temples were covered 
so other countries had each some spiritual with these votive tablets. 

protector especially devoted to its interests.| When Christianity superseded the old 
It was the same with cities; each was pre- religions, the ancient ideas and forms took 
sided over by some deity, as Athens was by new names. By a gradual process of substi- 
Pallas. Trades and individuals had each a tution, the saints of the Catholic Church 
tutelary deity,on whose care they especially glided into the place of the old guardian 
relied, as the Emperor Constantine did on the deities. Nations that had been accustomed 
God of the Sun. Tous these ideas have be-' to worship the Goddess of Nature asa Mother 
come mere poetic imagery, mere playthings of Goddess easily transferred their offerings and 
the fancy ; but it was quite otherwise with our: prayers to the Virgin Mary, their Spiritual 
brethren of the ancient world. They verily; Mother. Every country had its own tutelary 
believed that Naiads did take care of the Saint, as Saint George of England, Saint 
rivers, and Oreads of the mountains; that | Denis of France, Saint James of Spain, and 


Neptune did regulate the waves and storms of | 
the ocean; that Apollo did inspire poets and 
orators; that Bacchus did fill the grapes with 
exhilarating juice ; that Pan did watch over 
shepherds and their flocks. To propitiate 
these numerous Guardian Spirits they placed 
their images and altars in temples and 
houses, vineyards and fields, and sought to 
secure their favor by sacrifices, oblations, and 
prayers. Gratitude for benefits received was 
expressed by offerings suited to the occasions. 
Warriors who had conquered in battle dedi- 
cated to Pallas or Bellona spears and shields 
made of brass or gold. Those who escaped 
from shipwreck placed in the temple of Nep- 


Saint Patrick of Ireland. Each city also had 
its chosen protector, as Saint Genevieve of 
Paris, Saint Mark of Venice, and Saint Am- 
brose of Milan. Every class and trade was 
under the care of some Saint. Saint Nicho- 
las, whose name has been shortened to Santa 
Claus, took care of children and of the help- 
less generally ; Saint Martha, of cooks and 
housekeepers ; Saint Eloy, ef goldsmiths and 
workers in metals; Saint Crispin, of shoe- 
makers ; Saint Blaise, of wool-combers ; Saint 
Jerome, of scholars and learned men; Saint 
Ursula, of schools and teachers; Saint Mag- 
dalen, of frail and penitent women ; and Saint 
Martin, of penitent drunkards. Families and 


tune cars and models of ships made of wood, 'individuals were also under special guardian 


— 
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ship. The Medici family were under the pro- 
tection of Saint Cosmo and Saint Damian. 
Children in Catholic countries generall 

receive the name of the Saint on whose Festi- 
val-Day they are born ; and that Saint is ever 
after honored by them as their especial pro- 


tector through life—Atlantie Monthly for 
October. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 









































I find the time has arrived, which I had 
mentally set aside to be employed in offering 
thee a salutation of love, and in what state 
does it find me? Am [I abiding so near the 
Master as that there can go through me any 
of that stream of love whereby thou canst be 
refreshed? Do I know that access to the 
heavenly treasury, in which I can put forth 
my hand, and from thence minister to thy 
necessities? In answer to these inquiries, the 
language is: I am poor—very poor—but I 
am able to trust in the continued goodness 
and mercy of my heavenly Father, who is 
leading me in a way which His own wisdom 
chooseth—not a way which my creaturely 
feelings would cast up; but, inasmuch as I 
find in it the revealings of love and light, I 
would not turn aside therefrom—nay, verily J 
would not—but flesh is weak, and under a re- 
newed sense thereof, under a renewed sense of 
frailty, the constant petition is, that the Fath- 
er’s own right hand may be underneath, and 
His arm round about to keep from all evil. 
And thou art included in this petition—yes, 
my dear friend, when I have been permitted 
to mingle with thee, under the exercises of 
thy present engagement, I have found my 
spirit seeking on thy behalf for the extension 
of Divine counsel—that all thy steps, in this 
arduous undertaking, may indeed be ordered 
by the Lord—then will thy service not only 
cause the return of peace into thy own bosom, 
but also tend to heal the breaches and restore 
the waste places. May the heavenly blessing 
rest upon thy labors. I write not thus, as 
doubting the presence with you, of the Divine 
Counsellor. No; for I have felt a comforta- 
ble assurance that best help was near, and re- 
vealed for your guidance day by day. 


WHEN any one spoke ill of another in the 
presence of Peter the Great, he at first listened 
to him attentively, and then interrupted him: 
“Is there not,” said he, “a fair side also to 
the character of the person of whom you are 
speaking? Come, tell me what good quali- 
ties you have remarked about him.” 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ATTITUDE IN TIME OF PRAYER. 


_ The reading of the late essays in regard to 
rising in time of public prayer, in Nos. 34 
and 36 of the Intelligencer, afforded me much 
satisfaction and encouragement. Although 
the writers did not view the subject precisely 
alike, the tenor of both articles furnished 
sufficient evidence to my mind that they were 
written in the spirit of Christian charity and 
brotherly condescension. 

If Friends who feel a lively interest in this 
subject are favored to express their views in 
a similar spirit, there is reason to believe that 
we may eventually arrive at a conclusion 
that will be satisfactory to the body at large. 

As public prayer that proceeds from right 
authority is one of the most solemn duties 
that can claim the attention of a religious 
assembly, it is truly desirable that a unity of 
action be observed by all our members during 
the time of supplication, either by rising, or 
remaining sitting in a bowed, humble frame of 
mind becoming the occasion. 

As for myself, I can go with my friends 
either way, although I have long felt that I 
should prefer the latter form if Friends were 
unitedly prepared for it, but not otherwise. 

Much may be said upon this subject, and 
the nature of the case requires that we should 
move in it with the care and deliberation be- 
coming a religious body professing as we do, 
in order that the cause of Truth may not 
suffer loss. D. E. Grrow. 

Fairfield Co., Conn., 11th mo. 13, 1871. 


Surely Truth needs no apology, and yet we 
often find its advucates, those who believe 
themselves called to the work of ihe minis- 
try, apologizing for asking the attention of 
the people. My experience is that instead of 
such apologies opening thedoor for the declar- 
ation of Gospel Truths, they very greatly 
tend to check the Gospel current, proving 
even as a stone, which ripples the pure 
stream. However out of time human wis- 
dom may judge an offering to be, if it be in 
the life, it will reach the witness in the minds 
of the hearers, and will need no apology. I 
often feel the desire that all who are thus en- 
gaged may simply keep to the openings of 
Truth, without any effort to amplify beyond 





PARENTS AND CarLpREN.—I have long 
felt that until the fathers and mothers are 
better men and better women, our schools 
can accomplish comparatively little. I be- 
lieve that any improvement that could be 
brought to bear on the mothers more especially, 
would effect a greater amount of good than 
anything that has yet been done.-—Earl of 
Shaftesbury 
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such expression as may be clearly called for. 
Then the words spoken, whether many or 
few, would be savory, and tend to the strength 
of the meeting. 

We have many evidences of human frailty, 
but I have faith that if there is an earnest de- 
sire to perform faithfully the allotted service 
in the church militant, light will be shed upon 
the path in such measure as to ensure safety. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 25, 1871. 


Tae Tyranny or Fasnion.—There is 
something inexplicable in the constraint ex- 


erted by the subtle yet powerful influence of 


fashion. Whether we recognize it or not, 
this potent tyrant comes into our houses, se- 
lects and arranges our furniture, presides at 
our entertainments, dresses our children, as- 
sists in our plans for their education, and 
often, at great inconvenience to us and against 
our better judgment, enters into nearly every 
department of our household economy. 
Though our reason may be convinced of 
the inappropriateness of certain customs to 
our ability or our means, yet we submit to 
them, and bind ourselves with grieveus bur- 
dens, lest it be said of us that we do not as 
other men. While denouncing unmeaning 
observances as calculated to give an artificial 


character to social life, yet through fear of 


being singular we aid in their continuance, 
thus throwing the weight of our example in 
favor of what we disapprove. 


Many a father sacrifices his strength of 


body on the shrine ef Moloch, that his family 
may live like his neighbors, many of whom 
are under a similar bondage. Many a mother 
lengthens out a wearisome day in unprofitable 
stitching for the little child, unconscious that 
she is sowing the seeds of vanity in the inno- 
cent heart by the unnecessary work bestowed 
upon its garment. Many a hostess deprives 
herself of the exercise of hospitality, rather 
than encounter the demands which a false 
mode of entertainment exacts. Others often 
are so wearied in elaborate preparations for 
the expected guest, that the over-taxed mind 
fails to realize in the visit the good designed 
to result from social intercourse. These are 
a few of the many instances that might be 









adduced in proof of the arbitrary require- 
ments of a corrupt public sentiment. 


It is time that this subject was claiming 


serious consideration. The increase of wealth 
among us has introduced habits foreign to 
the simplicity of our profession, and the in- 
junction to let our moderation be known 


unto all men is in danger of being over- 
looked. When we regard the extravagance 
in dress and living which now prevails in 


our land, snd recall the many recent breaches 


of public and private trusts to meet these in- 
ordinate demands, we may well ask whether 
we should, even in a limited degree, lend our 
influence to perpetuate evils which are not 
only detrimental to the individual but to the 
community and nation. 

As professed followers of the meek and 
lowly Jesus, and as members of a religious 
Society one of whose leading testimonies is 
to simplicity, it is especially important that 
we run not with the multitude to do evil, but 
that even “in eating and drinking, and in 
putting on of apparel,” we suffer not the 
tyranny of fashion and irrational customs so 
to blind our better judgment as to hinder us 
from seeing and doing that which is right. 


—---—20- —___—_- 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The gatherings of this Association have been re- 
sumed for the season. Friends, and those profess- 
ing with us, are cordially welcomed to these meet- 
ings. They are held as heretofore, on Third-day 
evening of each week, at half past seven o’clock, in 
the Library Room in Race Street Meeting- house ; 
entrance from Fifteenth St. J. 

Eleventh month, 1871. 

——__——>.9 

Notice —We are informed that the two teachers 
wanted for the Indians by New York Friends, have 
been supplied. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 
Octorara, Md., 3 P.M. 
Reading, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Medford, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Stroudsburg, Pa., 3 P.M. 
“s ‘* Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 10} A.M. 
© 617. Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P.M. 
- ‘¢ Upper Dublin, Pa., 3 P.M. 
as ‘© Buffalo, N. Y., 24 P.M. 
‘© 631. West Nottingham, Md., 3 P.M. 


llth mo. 26. 
12th mo. 3. 
“ “ce 


‘ “cc 





MARRIED. 

MEADE— HOLLINGSWORTH.— On Third-day, 
the 4th of Fourth month, 1871, at the residence of 
the bride’s parents, near ‘Highland, Iowa, under the 
care of Wapsononoe Monthly Meeting, Aaron W. 
Meade and Rachel A. Hollingsworth, both of High- 
land, Iowa. 

MUNDAY—HOGUE.—On Third-day, the 10th of 
Tenth month, 1871, at the residence of* the bride’s 
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parents near Highland, Iowa, under the care of 
Wapsononoe Monthly Meeting, Samuel H. Munday 
and Mary Amelia Hogue, both of Highland, Iowa. 

VICKERS—MEAD.—On the 25th of Tenth month, 
1871, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, and by the approbation of Plainfield 
Monthly Meeting, Leander Vickers to Cornelia M., 
daughter of Joseph and Phebe G. Mead; all of Bel- 
mont Co., Ohio. 





\ DIED. 

GREGG.—On the 24th of Tenth month, 1871, at 
the residence of her son-in-law Thomas E. Hogue, 
near Highland, Iowa, Phebe, wife of Elijah Gregg, 
in the 69th year of her age; an elder of Highland 
Particular and Wapsononoe Monthly Meeting. 
During an illness of long duration, she was seldom 
heard to murmur, and thus has passed to a higher 
life one beloved by a large circle of friends, leaving 
to survivors an example of patience end resignation. 

KINDLEY.—On the 13th of Eleventh month, 1869, 
Daniel Kindley, aged 72 years ; a member ef West- 
field Monthly Meeting, Preble Co., Ohio. 

SHOEMAKER.—On the 20th of Tenth month, 
1871, of diptheria, Susie E., daughter of Abram and 
Mary K. Shoemaker, and granddaughter of Daniel 
Kindley, aged 4 years. 











OTOE AGENCY. 

We make the following extracts from a 
letter from Albert Green, Agent of the Otoe 
Indians, dated 10th mo. 27th, 1871: 


“Tt is with grateful satisfaction that I learn 
of the measure recommended by the Indian 
Committee, and adopted by the Aid Associa- 
tion of our Yearly Meeting, appointing a 
central committee, and organizing to arouse 
a more wide-rpread interest in the Indians. 

“Have we nut reason to believe that hith- 
erto the burden has rested, perhaps even 
heavily, on a few; while throughout the So- 
ciety are many who would have contributed 


willingly to the cause, had they been sufficient: . 


ly awakened to the importance of so doing. 

“ Although the next appearance of cold 
weather will not find the Indians of this tribe 
in as suffering and forlorn a condition as last 
winter did, yet still there will be much naked- 
ness and destitution. 

“Clothing for the old and infirm, as well 
as for the women and children, will be needed, 
in quantities even as great as were received 
last year; and donations of sanitary stores, 
and other comforts for the sick, will be needed 
in the same proportion. 

“The present season has thus far proved 
unusually malarious, and, despite our efforts 
to save them, many have died. 

“During next month nearly the entire 
tribe will start on a buffalo hunt, and will 

robably remain absent until after Christmas. 
any of them regard it as the last hunt that 
they will take, and all feel that to go is abso- 
lutely a necessity, since the almost entire fail- 
ure of their wheat crop has greatly shortened 
their means of subsistence. We shall proba- 


OOO rae 


bly succeed in retaining many of our school 
children, by making arrangements for them 
to reside or board with a few families that 
may possibly not go; and by furnishing them 
with a daily lunch at the Agency. 

“It is not our policy to encourage or pam- 
per idle Indians by conferring the same notice 
and benefits on them that we bestow upon the 
industrious; and in various ways they are 
made to feel, that if they would rise in the 
world they must cultivate habits of industry. 

“If the Aid Association should feel dis- 
posed to furnish a few stoves—say half a 
dozen—to as many poor families, whose dwell- 
ings are nearly completed, they would meeta 
most pressing want, and at the same time 
give substantial encouragement to industrious 
parties. 

“The men’s clothing received last winter 
over and above what was required for the old 
and infirm, was bestowed on those who cut 
saw-logs, or did uther work, and many of our 
laziest men wielded their axes for the sake of 
coats and pants.” 





AN ABSTRACT OF THE EXERCISES OF INDIANA 
YEARLY MEETING (MEN'S). 


On First-day three Meetings for Worship. 
were held, all of which were largely attend- 
ed and acknowledged to be favored seasons. 
Many testimonies were borne to the all-suf- 
ficiency of our Father’s grace to enlighten us, 
and lead us aright in all things. Many of 
the beautiful and simple truths of the gospel 
were livingly opened to the people, and all 
invited to come to the Fountain of Life, that 
they might drink for themselves freely the 
pure water of life. We were reminded that. 
this Fountain consisted not in the external 
form, but in the living streams opened in us 
by the Spirit of Christ, and through the in- 
fluences of this Divine Spirit, if we are 
obedient to it, we become pure and perfect in 
our natures, even as our Father is in His. 

On Second-day morning after a time of 
silent waiting, we were reminded that if we 
desired the cloud of the Lord’s glory to fill 
our spiritual temple, we must attend prompt- 
ly to individual duty, lest by unfaithfulness 
we might obstruct the way of others. And, 
also, that all should wait the moving of the 
Spirit of the Lord, who would instruct us 
how to do His will and service. The prom- 
ise was revived, “that if any lacked wisdom, 
let him ask of God,” who is the Fountain of 
life, from whence cometh all wisdom, and 
that when we come under the influence of 
that Spirit of Life, we would know but one 
fold and one Shepherd. We were advised to 
remember the language of Jesus, “If I will 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? 
Follow thou me.” 
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By the reading of minutes for several 
Friends from other Yearly Meetings, we have 
received the consoling evidence that our 
Father is still caring for us, by sending His 
messengers among us. We were reminded 
of the beauty of our order in this respect, that 
when any felt required to visit their brethren, 
they lay their prospect before their friends at 
home, and receiving their unity and encour- 
agement, it would tend to strengthen them 
and others among whom they visited. A 
welcome was also extended to those who were 
present without minutes. 

The reading of the Epistles of other Yearly 
Meetings called out much counsel and ad- 
vice. They evinced to us that our brethren 
in distant parts were still concerned to sup- 
port our various testimonies, and that we 
should feel strengthened in the knowledge 
that we are not laboring alone in the work. 

The great evils of intemperance were vivid- 
ly portrayed, and we were reminded that our 
duty in regard to this subject should extend 
beyond the limits of our ewn Society, unto 
the tempted and fallen wherever we might find 
them. We were also cautioned in regard to 
the use of tobacco, and brought to consider 
how much better it would be if the many 
broad acres now occupied in its culture, 
were given to raising food for the poor. The 
desire was expressed that we might in en- 
deavoring to suppress these evils, remember 
that their foundation rested on the uncon- 
trolled appetite, and that we could overcome 
this by coming under the government of 
Christ. The declaration of the blessed Jesus 
was brought to our remembrance, “Of myself 
I can do nothing,” and that we must seek to 
be clothed with the Holy Spirit, and our la- 
bors would be blessed. A Friend related how 




















































the heart. That we should not worship only 
in the meeting-house, but in every act of our 
lives, continually dwelling in that state of 
mind, the Apostle called those in his days to, 
that of prayer without ceasing. We were 
reminded that the early Christians met in 
the “ upper room,” and in the Catacombs of 
Rome, or wherever they could worship un- 
disturbed ; and that many of the adornments 
of the present houses of worship originated 
from worshipping in the vacated temples of 
idolatry ; and also that God has not changed, 
that He met with them then in their simplici- 
ty, and will still be with us, if we seek to 
gather in His life and power. We were ten- 
derly advised to remember those who from 
their situation in life, cannot always attend 
our mid-week meetings; and to extend our 
sympathy towards them, when we are gathered 
on these eccasions. We could thus sit with 
them in their lonely places, and put a hand 
to their burdens, that they may be encour- 
aged and helped on their way. We were 
tenderly exhorted to dwell in and increase 
the love that now seems to pervade our So- 
ciety, love being not only the fulfilment of 
the law, but the highest condition in which 
man can dwell. For “God is love,” and they 
that dwell in love, dwell in Him, and He in 
them. And this love would be practical and 
living, being manifested in all our deeds, life 
and conversation. We were reminded that 
if we would increase this love, we must enter 
into sympathy with thoze who are in suffer- 
ing, and oppressed, and thus would we real- 
ize self to be crucified. Plainness of speech, 
deportment andapparel, were feelingly alluded 
to, and we were told that if clothed by the 
pure Spirit of God, it would lead us into sim- 


. ¢ plicity, and call us away from that which is 
in early life he had stood upon the brink of | changeable and fleeting, to that which is use- 


destruction, but that by the mercy of God, he | ful and durable. We were beautifully re- 
had been spared. He advised us to remember | minded that the plain “thee” and “thou” 
that our resolutions te be effectual, must be | were the language of the home circle and the 
founded upon strength from above. The in-| language of love. In regard to moderation 
junction of the Holy Master was here revived, | and temperance a concern was felt that this 
“What I say unto one, I say unto all, watch.” | should be carried out in our eating, manner 

As we entered upon the consideration of | of living, and the various things used in our 
the state of Society, as brought before us by | every-day life. We were advised to remem- 
the Queries and answers, we were desired to | ber that we should not confine our goodness 
seek for strength and right qualification, | to ourselves, but that when our own garments 
which would be found by coming to oar Lord | were clean, we might endeavor to bring others 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ. We were remind-| likewise into the same condition, as ability 
ed that He is the Vine and we are the branch- | was afforded, so that through our lives and 
es, and that as we realized this abiding in | conversation others might be brought to a 
Him, we would know a dwelling in harmony. | knowledge of the Truth, and to sympathize 
The answers to the Queries called forth much | one with another, that the hands of all might 
counsel. We were advised to examine care-| bestrengthened. Friends were reminded that 
fully the foundation of worship, remembering | it was far better to draw the children and 
that it depended not on the time nor place, | youth into support of ofr testimonies by 
the simplicity of our form, nor the adorn- | showing the beauty of them in our daily life 
ments of the house, but upon the condition of |and character, rather than by the use of 
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coercive measures. 

We were cautioned to beware of the in- 
roads of the priesthood who are seeking to 
engraft a clause upon the Constitution of our 
country, for the restriction of religious liber- 
ty, and advised that we should keep alive a 
living testimony to the rights of conscience. 
An exercise was felt that when one trans- 
Pager our order, that each individual mem- 

r might feel the responsibility resting upon 
him, to see that such an one was restored in 
the Truth. 

A number of Friends from other Yearly 
Meetings have been acceptably with us, en- 
couraging us by their presence and counsel, 
and by their labors of love in silent sympathy 
as well as in the ministry. Through the 
several sittings we feel that we have been 
blessed with our Divine Father's presence. 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN COMMITTEE OF BAL- 
TIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 
To Baltimore Yearly Meeting : 

The Standing Committee on Indian con- 
cerns report: That they have, during the 
past year, labored to the best of their ability 
to promote the welfare of those Indians who 
are especially under the care of this Yearly 
Meeting, and also, in conjunction with the 
other Yearly Meetings of Friends, for the 
general benefit of the whole of the Superin- 
tendency. 

At a meeting of the committee held 11th 
month 3d, 1870, an interesting letter was re- 
ceived from Samuel M. Janney, requesting 
Friends to forward clothing for the aged and 
infirm Indians, which was responded to, and 
the subject was laid before Friends in their 
different neighborhoods, which met with a 
hearty approval, and a number of boxes of 
clothing and other things needed by them, 
were forwarded to the agent, to be disposed 
of for those Indians, the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company kindly offering to take 
the goods free of charge as far as their lines 
extended. 

A delegation of the Executive Committee 
was sent to Philadelphia to meet a committee 
of the six Yearly Meetings, to be held 12th 
month 19th, 1870. Several subjects of in- 
terest for the welfare of the Indians were 
preserted to the committee, and after due 
consileration, it was agreed to appoint an 
Executive Committee, representing the six 
Yearly Meetings, to whose watchful care the 
important matters should be referred, and 
who should be prepared to attend to any 
duties that may require them at Washington, 
in furthering this deeply interesting and 
benevolen: concern. 

In pursuance of this appointment, a part 
of our committee met with some of the gen- 





eral committee at Washington, 1st month 
10th, 1871, and had an interview with the 
President, the Secretary of the Interior, and 
Com missioner of Indian Affairs, all together, 
at the Executive Mansion, and after hearing 
our petition read, the President said he 
would use his influence to have our wishes 
attended to, and that our administration of 
the Superintendency met his entire approval. 

The resignation of our esteemed friend, 
Samuel M. Janney, as Superintendent, being 
presented by him, a portion of the commit- 
tee were appointed to attend a meeting at 
Philadelphia, at which his resignation was 
accepted. A letter received from Barclay 
White was read, expressing his willingness 
that his name should be offered to the com- 
mittee as Samuel’s successor. On due con- 
sideration it was approved, and a committee 
was appointed to convey that information to 
Washington for the approval of the Indian 
Department. 

A letter was received from the Seneca 
Nation of Indians, State of New York, in- 
forming us that “the Seneca nation in coun- 
cil now assembled, do most respectfully re- 
quest, that our old true Friends, the Quakers, 
watch and see that no legislation be had at 
Washington, that will take from us our ter- 
ritory, or prejudice our rights, and they are 
requested to protect our interest as far as it 
may be in their power;” this was attended 
to, and their anxiety relieved. And they 
were informed that it afforded our people, the 
Friends, great pleasure to render any aid in 
our power to protect the Seneca Indians in 
their just rights,and to promote their ad- 
vancement in habits of industry, civilization 
and enlightenment. ‘ 

An interesting report was received from 
Jacob M. Troth, Agent for the Pawnees, the 
care of which tribe has been assigned more 
particularly to Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
From this report we learn that the agent has 
received from Friends, clothing, medicines, 
fruit and delicacies for the sick, amounting to 
about two thousand dollars in value, besides 
money, so that it appears the good work of 
feeding, clothing, and civilizing the Indians, 
is progressing satisfactorily in this agency, 
and we are greatly encouraged to continue 
our efforts in the same direction, with the 
hope that they will eventually be crowned 
with complete success. 

On the 4th of 9th month last year, the In- 
dians returned from their summer huat, 
which was successful, and their conduct while 
away was orderly ; immediately after their 
return they commenced gathering their 
abundant crops of corn, beans, pumpkins, 
and some potatoes, which they had planted 
in the spring, for the first time. In this labor 
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the young men were killed by the Sioux in 
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the squaws were materially aided by the 
men. The planting, cultivating, and gather- 
ing their crops are done in the most thorough 
msnner, and the crops are remarkably good. 
In addition to the cultivation of crops, they 
gave considerable attention to securing bay 
and corn stalks, to feed their ponies on in the 
spring, after they should return from the 
winter’s hunt. This evidence of provident 
forecast in these Indians is a very encourag- 
ing mark of their advance in civilization, 
and gives ground to hope that a compara- 
tively few years more of careful instruction 
and encouragement will enable them to do 
for themselves, or in the expressive Indian 
language, “to walk alone.” 

There have been seventy pupils in the In- 
dustrial School at the Pawnee Agency, which 
appears to be in a flourishing condition, and 
doing much good. Of last year’s pupils, 
five have been married, and are now living 
in houses provided by the appropriation ob- 
tained from Congress, and their success in 
housekeeping is quite encouraging, and their 
application to business compares favorably 
with others. 


Two of the largest and most promising of 


there is much to encourage the Friends in 
the labor they are performing, and the sacri- 
fices they are making for the benefit of the 
Indians. The dark cloud that so ominously 
extended over them for so many years, ap- 
parently threatening the early extermination 
of their whole race, has happily disappeared, 
and in its stead are the united efforts of the 
different religious associations and political 
communities as with one hand and one heart, 
laboring for the Indian’s protection, civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment. 

Signed on behalf of the committee, 

SamueL TownseEnpD, Secretary. 

Baltimore, Md., 10th mo. 30th. 

BEAR RIVER VALLEY. 

A member of the corps (“ M. D.”) known 
as “The Hayden U.S. Geological Surveyors,” 
has recently published several articles em- 
bodying graphic accounts of their perigrina- 
tions, from which the following, bearing date 
“ Fort Bridger, Wyoming Territory, October 
4th, 1871,” is extracted as possessing peculiar 
interest. This extract may possibly be fol- 
lowed by others, should they be thought worth 
the space they will occupy in the ~~: 


































the early part of 6th month last. This was 
felt to be a great affliction, as the two youths 
who were thus horribly massacred, command- 
ed the love and respect of the entire commu- 
“— at the Agency. 

he agent adds—Our school has been very 
successful the past year, and reflects great 
credit upon all the employees without a sin- 
gle exception. They are all deeply interest- 
ed in the cause in which they are engaged, 
and seem to be untiring in their labors. 

The entire family at the school have been 
bountifully supplied with a variety of vege- 
tables by the labor of their pupils, and in 
addition to what have been used, there are 
enough on hand to last until another crop 
can be raised. 

All the out door work incident to a school 
of this kind is performed by the same boys, 
and several male pupils are detailed for in- 
door work. 

Out of the share alloted to the Pawnees of 
the thirty thousand dollars, obtained last 
session of Congress, for the aid of the Indi- 
ans in the Northern Superintendency, a 
school building has been erected, with a 
dwelling in the rear; the school-room is ca- 
pable of accommodating sixty pupils com- 
fortably, and there is now a day school of 
es in successful operation, taught 
by Phebe H. Sutton, a Friend from Brook- 
lyn, New York. The progress of the pupils 
has been rapid, and the attendance good. 

In view of the whole subject, we think 


“We had driven about five miles, when our 
road turned abruptly to the left into a caiion, 
through which we could look out upon the 
beautiful valley of Bear river, which here, 
after running north, bends around the point . 
of a range of mountains, and turning upon 
itself, flows in a southwesterly direction. The 
caiion is formed principally of basaltic rocks, 
which, on the left, rise several hundred feet. 
Near the road their crust was broken, and we 
discovered several small caves, into which we 
crept, but having no candles, we could not 
venture far into the largest, which was of the 
same character as that found by us near 
Dry Creek, last June. To our right was a 
high, rocky point, around which the river 
swept through a narrow, precipitous channel, 
which was overhung by graceful trees and 
vines, their leaves bearing the varied autumn 
tints, and, until approached closely, hiding 
the river completely. As we drove through 
the cafion, over a hard, smooth pavement of 
this basalt, we could imagine ourselves cross- 
ing over a tunnel, and the hollow tones grew 
quite audible as our horses galloped over the 
exposed layers. 

“Traveling over this splendid road for sev- 
eral miles, we came in sight of the settle- 
ments on Bear river, near Soda Springs. 
Nearing the river bank, we found quite a town; 
camped about noon upon Soda Spring Creek 
(which empties into Bear river), 80 that we 
might spend one day in examining these nat- 
ural curiosities. Near our camp was one of 
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these springs, where, from a small epening in 
the bank of the creek, flowed pure soda- 
water, strongly charged with carbonic acid. 
gas. The surrounding soil was of a ferrugin- 
ous character, and the deposit of soda in and| 
around the spring was stained of a bright red 
color. Making some syrup with bottled lime 
juice, we spent some time at the spring, where, 
from our natural fountain, we dipped the 
water and drank it to our heart’s content. 
Elevating the dipper, we poured the water 
into the syrup, and drank it foaming and 
sparkling, as good, if not better, than any we 
ever drank at home. Walking down the 
river bank for about half a mile, we found 
another spring of a weak eolution of soda, but 
so strongly charged with carbonic acid gas 
that it bubbled and boiled, throwing the 
water at least a foot in height. This foun- 


tain was in a beautifully rounded basin of 


soda deposit, the white salt and iron deposit 
making a pretty natural receptacle about 
one foot in diameter and perfectly symmetri- 
eal. Near by were several fissures in the 
earth where the carbonic acid gas alone es- 
caped forcibly, while the ground surrounding 
these openings was quite warm. The first- 
mentioned spring where we enjoyed the water 
was ice cold, while the one we have just men- 
tioned averaged 96 degrees, and was only 
pleasant as a bath. 

“All around, covering at least two square 
miles, could be seen mounds formed by the 
deposit from old springs which had ceased 
flowing, and, in places from twenty to thirty 
feet square, were entirely covered with this 
deposit in layers nearly twenty feet in thick- 
ness. Abouta mile from camp and to the 
southeast we discovered a strong spring gush- 
ing out near the foot of a mountain. Here 
was such a saturated solution of lime and 
soda that, as soon as the carbonic acid gas es- 
caped and the water (which can hardly be 
called such) ceased to be agitated, the two 
salts in combination settled upon and en- 
crusted the grass, and, in fact, everything 
within reach. Sticks, leaves and grass were 
enveloped and cemented together so that 
large masses could be broken off, and, as each 
retained its new shape, the specimens were 
perfect. They looked like masses of vegeta- 
tion petrified in the act of growing, so well 
did they retain their shape, and we found it 
quite difficult to pack the specimens we took 
back to camp, on account of their being ex- 
ceedingly fragile and brittle. It was a cu- 
rious sight, as the surface of the ground spar- 
kled in the sunlight, making that particular 
area appear as if visited by a permanent hoar 
frost, and as the spring flows on the encrusta- 
tions gradually spreading, until, at present, 


they cover nearly an acre. The water of 
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this spring is of no use, as yet, but as the 


neighborhood becomes settled it may prove 
of value. Returning to camp, we enjoyed a 
supper of roasted wild goose, and started early 


the next morning down the valley.” 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 
BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

Five out of six of us have to earn our bread 
by manual labor, and will have to earn it so 
to the end of the chapter. Five out of six 
English children in past generations were in 
consequence apprenticed to some trade or 
calling by which that necessary feat could be 
surely accomplished. They learnt in their 
catechisms and Bibles that they were not 
beasts of the field, but moral and responsi- 
ble beings. They were taught that there was 
an immortal part of them, the future of which 
depended upon their conduct while they re- 
mained on earth. The first condition of a 
worthy life was to be able to live honestly ; 
and in the farm or at the forge, at the cobbler’s 
bench or in the carpenter’s yard, they learnt 
to stand on their own feet, to do good and 
valuable and careful work for which society 
would thank and pay them. Thenceforward 
they could support themselves and those be- 
longing to them without meanness, without 
cringing, without demoralizing obligation to 
others, and laid in rugged self-dependence the 
only foundation for a firm and upright char- 
acter. The old English education system was 
the apprentice system. 

The conditions on which we have our being 
on this planet remain unchanged. Intelligent 
work is as much a necessity as ever, and the 
proportion of us who must set our hands to it 
is not reduced. Labor is the inevitable lot of 
the majority, and the best education is that 
which will make their labor most productive. 
The knowledge which a man can use is the 
only real knowledge, the only knowledge 
which has life and growth in it, and converts 
itself into practical power. General knowl- 
edge means general ignorance, and an igno- 
rance, unfortunately, which is unconscious of 
itself. Young fellows so educated have 
gained nothing towards the wholesome grati- 
fying of their ambitions, while they have 
gained considerable discontent at the inequali- 
ties of what is called fortune. They are with- 
out means of self-help, without seriousness, 
and without stability. They believe easily 
that the world is out of joint because they, 
with their little bits of talents, miss the in- 
stant recognition which they think their right. 

A consciousness of moral responsibility, a 
sense of the obligation of truth, and honesty, 
and purity, lie at the bottom of all right ac- 
tion. Without it, knowledge is useless; with 
it, everything will fall into its place. [In re- 
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ligious teaching, we are not so much to ham- 
mer on the detail of facts, as to inculcate 
faith and the true principle of action.] The 
doing right alone teaches the value or the 
meaning of right; the doing it willingly, if 
the will is happily constituted; the doing it 
unwillingly, or under compulsion, if persua- 
sion fails to convince. In this last clause lies 
the most important duty of parents and teach- 
ers. 
Freedom is to be found perfectly only in 
the service of God. “ Intellectual emancipa- 
tion,” says Goethe, “if it does not give us at 
the same time control over ourselvee, is mis 
chievous.” In personal morality, liberty is 
self-restraint, and self indulgence is slavery. 


ioe ee 
By the street of “ By-and-by” one arrives 
at the house of Never. 
eee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


‘¢ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord; for 
they rest from their labors, and their works do fol- 
low them.”’ 

Oh ! blessed privilege to die— 
With Thee, 0 Lord, to sleep ; 

To lay life’s heavy barden down, 
And Sabbath rest to keep. 


We scarcely dare to mourn for those, 
Translated to the sky ; 

Who fall with ‘‘ all their armor on,’’ 
And thus triumphant die. 


To those, the King of Terror seems 
A messenger of light ; 

Come when he may, at noontide hour, 
Or with the shades of night. 


And thus unto our sainted friend, 
He came with words of love; 

And whispered low, ‘* The Master calls 
Unto the courts above. 


‘6 O faithful servant ! for His sake 
Theu’st watched, since early morn, 
The lambs committed to thy care— 
His cross hath meekly borne. 


‘¢ While others in His vineyard toiled, 
Thy lot, Hia flocks to guide ; 
With crook in hand to go before, 

And guard on every side. 


‘: The Holy Shepherd’s voice, thou strove 
With earnest care to heed ; 
And, in His footsteps following close, 
Thou sought thy charge to lead 


‘° To ‘ pastures green,’ where softly flow 
The ‘ waters still’ and pure 
Where from the heat they coverts find, 
And rest at eve secure. 


‘* For His dear sake, thou led them on, 
Watch-keeping night and day— 
Through desert paths, through mazy wilds, 
Nor fainted by the way. 


‘¢ Now, leave the tendingfof thy flocks, 
O shepherd highly blest ; 

Thy work is done—come, enter thou, 
Upon thy heavenly rest.’’ 


Baltimore, Md. A. R. P. 


| Or ruled its promptings by the inward light? 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EVENING THOUGHTS. 


Another day of mingled joy and grief, 

To swell the record of the past has flown ; 
The gathering twilight brings a glad relief, 
A soul-entrancing sweetness, all its own. 


Here ’neath the welcome shadow let me rest, 
And sweet communion with my spirit hold ; 
While darkness draws a veil o’er Nature’s breast, 
And silence reigns unbroken o’sr the world :— 


Unbroken—save where yonder leafy spray 

O’erhangs the margin of the sleepless streaw ; 

The nightingale pours forth its varied lay :— 

Or through the woods thestartled night birdsscream. © ‘ 
In peaceful hamlets, hushed the busy hum ; 

The cheerful homes their sturdy inmates hold; 

The lowing herds from distant pastures come ; 

The bleating flocks now seek the welcome fold. 


From latticed windows, struggiing thro’ the gloom, 
In flick’ring streams, the raddy firelight glows ; 
And merry laughter, issuing from the room, 

In soft and gentle ripples toward me flows. 


See where yon hill, in gloomy grandeur, rears 
Its wood-crowned summit to the eastern skies ; 
The silver crescent of the moon appears, 

And bathed in beauty all the landscape lies. 


Beneath the solemn covering of the night, 

My thoughts revert to the departed day ; 

Say, is the record brought me pure and bright ? 
Of good or evil, what report have they? 


Of feebly-made resolves—more feebly kept, 
Or earnest zeal and warfare for the right? 
The pliant consciencc—bas it basely slept, 


Have envy, anger, malice, hatred, stained 
The precious moments of the fleeting day ? 
Or love towards God and all His works remained 
To lead my falt’ring footsteps in the way ? 


The'daily record let me thus review, 
And ask of God to grant my spirit power 
The coming day the coutest to renew, 
With hope of victory ere its closing hour. 


Vor in this season of communion sweet, 

The soul seems nearer to its Maker dvawn ; 

And, strengthened by His presence, waits to greet, 
With holier purpose, the returning morn, 





DAMASCUS AND ‘THE RUINS OF BAALBEK. 


It is never well to expect too much of a 
place of which one has only read, and I found 
this out anew on going through the streets ” a 
of Damascus, the oldest city in the world. 
My anticipations were altogether too rosy. ; 
I thought everything oriental and peculiar. 
would be on a grander scale than in any 
other city that 1 had visited; that I could 
meet the old and the new in more happy 
harmony than anywhere else. But, to m 
surprise, the new had pushed out the old, 
and it was only by ascending the roofs of 
houses and crowding between the walls of 
adjacent buildings, that I could meet with 
ancient inscriptions and other vestiges of 
antiquity. I bad a ride around the remain- 
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ing portions of the thick old walls, and these | or Apollo, is pretty complete, and is still the 
gave me a better idea of the former grandeur | most perfect remains of artin Syria. I could 
and strength of Damascus than anything | see where the altar used to stand, and count 
else. The gate of the “street called Straight” | the niches where the statues of the gods had 
may be the very same one through which | been placed, and here we Christians had come 
Paul entered, for it certainly looks old | to see the ruinous perfection. ‘The great por- 
enough, and a portion of the contiguous wall | tal is still entire, but the massive keystone of 
is dilapidated ; but the street itself, though | the lintel has fallen two feet from its original 
still remarkably straight for the East, is quite | position and hangs by only a slender hold, 
modern in appearance, and is about the best | just as it has done ever since the earthquake 
bazaar I have met with anywhere. For silk | of 1729. I could not stand under the threat- 
stuffs and silverware, Damascus has no equal | ening mass without a shudder. ‘This key- 
in the Eastern countries, and for the remarka-! stone is of many tons’ weight, and on its 
ble contrast between luxuriant vegetation | under side is sculptured a great eagle, with a 
and a leafless desert surrounding a city, there | caduceous in his talons and garlands stream- 
is nowhere an approach to it. I shall never | ing from his beak. 
forget the desolate road on skirting thesnow-} These ruins lie within a small compass, 
banks of Hermon, and then descending into| and the longer one dwells upon them, the 
2 country whose black basaltic rocks seemed | more bewildered he becomes by their splen- 
to have been scattered by some cyclopean|dor. I climbed to the very top of some 
army, and finally reaching a vast plain of| of the highest wails, groped through the 
unrelieved aridity and sterility—a desert in| subterranean halls, looked out from 
the most unqualified sense—and then seeing | broken arches into the snowy and ever fresh 
far off in the distance a single green spot in| ranges of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, be- 
the horizon, which after five hours’ steady | tween which lies the great valley of Ccelo- 
travelling, I found to be green and fragrant, | Syria; stopped here and there to examine 
and most welcome Damascus. It is the| some beautiful fragments that obstructed the 
Abana and Pharpar that give existence and | pathway and were half overgrown by nettles, 
beauty to this city, just as the Nile gives to| and did not wonder that a righteous God 
Egypt all its life. Let those two rivers stop | had allowed all this splendor of marble and 
flowing, and Damascus would be as dead in | granite to fall—the most of it—into a con- 
fortnight as Pompeii. The murmur of| fused mass by earthquake and war, because 
ountains falls constantly on your ears, and| it was the seat of an idolatry as blind and 
in Demetri’s hotel, where my windows were| corrupt as that of Memphis, Babylon, or 
darkened by jasmine and other fragrant| Nineveh. Some traveler had appropriately 
parasites, the music of cheerful streams in| marked in charcoal, just where the great 
the court was the last sound on my ears at | idolatrous altar had stood in the temple of 
night and the first in the morning. the sun, the words, of which the chaos of 
To go from Damascus to Baalbek, and | ruin supplied the comment: “The idols He 
thence to Beirut, requires five days of hard | shall utterly abolish.” That night we pitched 
horseback work, if one prefers to see the | our tent within the enclosure of the Great 
country and the source of the Abana, instead | Temple, with the mighty ruins all around 
of shortening the tour by making use of the|us. No sound of idolatrous orgies broke 
direct stage line to Beirut. The ruins of| upon theear ; nothing but the innocent brawl 
Baalbek stand among the very grandest of| of jackals in search of food, and the occa- 
all the remains of Grecian architecture. The| sional neighing of our jaded horres. The 
style hardly belongs to the very purest, they | moon was in the full, and shone brightly 
say, when measured by the critical eye of| over the little world of departed glory. We 
the professional architect, but in splendor | again explored some of the main points of 
and dimensions they are without a rival. I} interest, and in the night quite too late for 
could hardly believe the books and my own | comfortable and undisturbed rest, we sought 
eyes as I sat outside the ancient moat of the | repose on our narrow camp-beds.— Dr. Hurst, 
Great Temple, and looked upon single stones, | in “ The Methodist.” 
forming part of the original substructure, 
which were sixty-three feet long and thirteen SYSTEMATIZING MENTAL LABOR. 
feet broad, and had been raised over twenty| Asa marvellous instance of what one man 
feet. Who can tell their weight? This) may achieve by doing systematically and 
temple was dedicated to Baal or Jupiter, and | thoroughly whatever he undertakes, we can 
belongs to the Corinthian style ; the columns | not do better than consider the life of Alex- 
—fifty four in all—are seventy-five feet high, | ander von Humboldt. There was no part of 
and over their capitals rises an entablature | the world he had not visited, and he had been 
fourteen feet more. The Temple of the Sun,| nowhere without acquiring the most exact 
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knowledge of the whole a its geology, 
its animal life, its botany, all its physical 
characteristics, as well as the language, habits, 
customs, laws, religion, and history of its 
people. He led this life till he was ninety 
years of age, and even then no fact, in any 
part of the world, that had any bearing on 
scientific truth escaped his notice. His mind 
was a museum, where all the knowledge that 
had been brought into the world was placed 
in order, carefully guarded, and always ready 
for use. Weare not wrong in attributing the 
boundless learning and prodigious memory of 
this great man to his habit of systematizing 
his mental labor, and to his power of self- 
concentration ; and to his belief in the wisdom 


of God.— Scientific American. 





THE MICHIGAN SUFFERERS. 


The following letter will give some greatly 
desired information concerning the sufferers 
by the Michigan fires: 

Executive DEPARTMENT, } 
Mapison, Wis., Nov. 8, 1871. j 


Geo. H. Stuart, Esq., Philadelphia : 
My Dear Sir,—Please extend to the ladies 
of the First Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
the sincere thanks of my sorely-afflicted fel- 
low citizens, for the boxes of clothing men- 
tioned in yours of the 4th inst. The liberal 
contributions from the generous people of the 
United States have been so great, that we 
shall have an abundance of clothing for all 
the sufferers by fire. I have so announced to 
the people. on 
We shall have them all housed within a 
month, with a stove, bedding, ordinary house- 
hold utensils, and food enough for the winter. 
We shall furnish them with necessary tools, 
a plough, wagon, team, when necessary, to 
give them a fair start in life on their farms. 
The contributions have been most liberal 
in money and supplies of all kinds. The 
money contributions now amount to about 
$190,000, which, with what the State will 
give, will enable us to do all I have mentioned. 
Mankind is all right when trouble comes. 


Womankind is better. My heart is so full of 


gratitude to all who have contributed to re- 
lieve the people in the burned district, that I 
cannot find words to give it expression. Could 
you have seen them as I did, with nothing, 
and know as I now know, that they are not 
to suffer from hunger or cold during the fast 
approaching winter, you would appreciate my 


feelings. Very truly yours; 
Lucius FArIrRcHILp. 





One cannot learn everything; the objects 
of knowledge have multiplied beyond the 

owers of the strongest mind to keep pace 
with them all.—Froude. 


| 
ITEMS. 


Tue Ecurpse or tHe Sun of Twelfth month 12th 
will not be visible inthe Western Hemisphere. The 
line of totality commences inthe Indian Ocean, on 
the coast of Hindostav, near Bombay, and thence 
passes east in a great circle over Sumatra, Java, 
New Guinea, through the islands of the Pacific and 
terminates on the Equator in mid ocean. To speak 
more accurately, the central eclipse begins in longi- 
tude 61 degrees east of Greenwich and in latitude 
16 degrees north, and ends generally in longitude 
178 degrees west of Greenwich and latitude zero. 
The sun and moon will be in apparent conjunction 
for three hours and twenty three minutes, although 
the period of actual total obscurity at any one point 


of the earth’s surface will be but a few minutes. | 


Evycke’s Comer.—The spectrum of Encke’s Comet 
was recently observed and measured at the Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) Observatory. The spectrum, it is 
reported, consists of three bright lines and a faint 
continuous spectrum, fainter than the continuous 
spectrum of the great nebula in Orion, as seen by 
the same spectroscope. From these observations, 
it is argued that Encke’s Comet is a gaseous body, 
emitting and not merely refiecting light. 


Tue Serrs—The Russian government has re- 
cently published interesting statistics in reference 
to the emancipation of the serfs. The emancipation 
ukase was issued on Second month 19, 1861, and at 
that time in Russia and Europe there were 103,158 
land owners, who employed 9,797,163 serfs as agri- 
cultural laborers on their estates, besides 900,971 
household servants held in the same condition of 
bondage. Including women, the total number of 
serfs was upwards of 22,000,000. The 103,158 
landowners possessed aboat 60,000,000 acres of 
land, of which about 20,000,000 were occupied by 
the serfs for their cottages and gardens. By the § 
emancipation ukase the land thus occupied by the 
serfs was to become their property after the pay- 
ment of its value by instalments. In ten years 
after the promulgation of the decree of emancipa- 
tion, 6,474,613 serfs have become absolute proprie- 
tors of 12,881,113 acres of land. Another period of 
ten years, it is calculated, must elapse betore all the 
serfs are emvncipated. The popular notion that 
emancipation has ruined the nobles and enriched 
the serfs, it is argued, is entirely fallacious. The 
nobles still possess the greater portion of the land, 
each one still retaining on an average 384 acres, 
while the peasant owns only two acres. In the less 
populous parts of Russia the land lies uncultivated 
in consequence of the want of laborers; but this 
state of affairs, it is contended, is to be attributed to 
the conduct of the nobles, who, before the emanci- 
pation, were in the habit of sending the most intel- 
ligent serfs to the towns to learn trades, and then 
claim a large share of their considerable earnings. 
In this way the number of hands on the estates was 
reduced.— Public Ledger. 


- » saan Sa 


A Convention of the Governors of the New Eng- 
land and Northwestern States will be held at De- 
troit, on 11th mo. 27th, for the purpose of promoting 
the construction of a continuous water and steam 
navigation route from the Mississippi to the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is proposed to excavate a ship canal 
around the Falls of Niagara, and the route then 
proceeds by way of Lake Ontario, the river St. | 
Lawrence, Lake Champiain and the Hudson river, 
to the harbor of New York. Congress is to be 
petitioned to make appropriations for this work, and 
to regulate the rates of toll and transportation, 
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No. 39. 


SPECIALITIES! 


Three lots mxd Long Shawls, at $5.00. 
Siberian Shawls, bound. 

Satines, in dark Green, Brown and Plum. 
Biaritz, in Dark Brown, Mode and Plum. 
French Merinoes, in Olive, Brown and Citron. 
Blankets, all sizes, from $5.00 up. 

Canton Flannels, from 12c. to 28c. 

50 doz. Hack Towels, large, at 25c. each. 

5 pieces Huck Toweling, good, at 25c. per yd. 


N. B.—Samples sent by mail and goods by ex- 
press when desired. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
§. W: cor. Seventh’and Arch Streets. 
STOKES & WOOD, 


THE SCIENCE OF MAN, ETHNOLOGY, PHYSI- 
ology, Phrenology, Physiognomy, Psychology, with 
Portraits, Characters and Biographies, given in 
October number Phrenological Journal, 30 c., or $3 
a year. Newsmen have it. 8S. R. WELLS, 389 
Broadway, N. Y., or J. L. CAPEN, 26 North Ninth 
St., Philadelphia. 


$a 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


We will send a handsome Prospectus of our New Illustrated 
Family Bible, containing over 200 fine Scripture Illustrations, 
to any Book Agent, free of charge. 

Address National Posiisaine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gaucational. 


HE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


A boarding school for students of both sexes, un- 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the undersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Durfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, E. T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 

most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 

reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 

members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON’S 
Scientific, Uiassical & Commercial Academy, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Winter Term opens Twelfth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 225.1ly 











JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


OPTICIANS, MATHEMATICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS. 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tdpe Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &., &c. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 

‘¢ 2. Optical a8 — = 

‘¢ 3. Magic Lanterns, 3S = 

‘* 4, Philosophical Instruments, 66 ‘“ 
85 ly 7 


NEW FALL GOODS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
has just received his new importation of 


PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 

In shades manufactured expressly for him. 
Dark Brown in two shades, Dark Steel, Dark Mode, 
price $2.25, which is lower than they have been for 
years. 

Also, Fine all-wool EMPRESS CLOTH, of his own 
importation, in very choice shades. 

Fine Madonnas, 87} cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.37}. 

Fine Silk-finish Alpacas, dark brown and olive 
brown. 
Dark Steel and dark brown double-warp Alpacas. 
Superior double-weight Winter Melanges. 
Dark olive Silk Bombazines, a superior article. 


Black Alpacas of the best makes at old prices ; 
bought before the advance. 


Shawls, Shawls, Shawls in all the various kinds, 
—Thibet, Blanket, &c. 


An early call is solicited. 


FARMS. HOUSES. LANDS. 


For catalogues of cheap improved real estate in 
Bucks county, Pa., address (with stamp) 


BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
Newtown, Pa. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


53! Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 


Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 


4, 8—ly 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
ENGLISH INGRAIN No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA 


Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 
CAR PH'TLS. - rive casiner WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


: AND THE 
New Patterns, the highest grade, wine Geneon ' 
Made to order fe or our sales. All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


SEVERAL VALUABLE FARMS, 


ALSO, 
With Good Buildings thereon. In tracts of 50 to 150 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, acres. Situate in Lancaster county, Pa. Conveni- 
‘ ent to Friends’ Meetings. For sale by 
The handsomest line’of patterns we have ever had, LEVI K. BROWN, Real Estate Agent, 


Stair and Hall Carpets, all kinds. Goshen P. 0. 
OIL-CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, Kc. FOR SALE, 


REEVE L., KNIGHT & SON, GOOD GRASS OR GRAIN FARM OF 130 


acres, On easy terms, with goed substantia! 
. | buildings, on the North Pennsylvania R. R.; if not 
1222 Chestnut St., Philada. ; 


sold, will be rented with good privileges to an in- 


dustrious man. 
WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 


290 South Third street is empty, and for sale. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 








Would suit a Lawyer, Doctor, or a Business Man. 
Also 7,000 acres of virgin land in Old Virginia, will 
be sold in lots to suit. Apply to the owner, 

WM. INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 


ss sith 


1125 4t. 136 Market 8t., Philada., Pa. 
120 South Eleventh &t. SVX 
? MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
PHILADELPHIA. BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 





: Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. Written from 
Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign a 4 
Aga’ Wanetiont Watelide. $15 to $30. Invitations neatly prepared. 


bea Particular attention paid to repairing Fine 701 ARCH STREET, 
Watches. [34 ly. 513 ly.a T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 
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PROVIDENT 
‘LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
111 SOUTH: FOURTH STREET. 


The dividend received by a policy-holder is the difference between the actual cost of insuring and the 
premium paid, This Company is expressly required by its Charter to divide every dollar of surplus thus 
arising among its policy-holders. It is therefore purely mutual. ; 

The New York Report for 1871 shows that the assets of this Company are in the proportion of $1.66 
to every $1.00 of liabilities, thus ensuring perfect reliability. 

It was the first Pennsylvania Life Insurance Company to do business in New York and Massachusetts 
under the present laws of those States. 

It has received the approbation of the most learned actuaries, and is endorsed and recommended by 
many of the most prominent scientific and public men in the United States. — é . 

Being managed exclusively by Friends, and nearly all of its Agents being Friends, it has a larger 
proportion of Friends among its policy-holders than any other company in the United States. 

It was organized by Friends to encourage a general participation in Life Insurance among members 
of the Society, and in that has been eminently successful. i ; r 

An investigatién made by the Company reveals the surprising fact that the mortality of Friends is 
nearly 25 per cent. less than that of the general population of Philadelphia, taking as a basis for the 
comparison the’records of burials in Friends’ burying-grounds in Philadelphia for seventy years, and the 
records of the Board of Health of the City for the same period. 

Its advantages in every respect, both as to safety, cheapness, terms of policies, &c., &c., are not excelled 
by any company. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
WM. C. LONGSTR Vice-President. 
ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 


The inducements offered by this Company make it very popular and easy to eolicit for. 








